Behind the Counter

breathing space, and well-filled shop windows the only
available museum of science and art.

Reformers now began to direct their efforts towards
securing restrictive legislation. During the seventeenth
century an Act had been passed to prevent Sunday
opening, and in 1846 Parliament had regulated the
hours of pawnbrokers5 shops. Then in 1871 Bank
Holidays were established by law, and two years later
Sir John Lubbock introduced a Bill to restrict the young
shop assistant's working day to ten hours. The failure
of this Bill to become law led to fresh agitation. A new
body, the Shop Hours Labour League, sprang into
being, which admitted employers and assistants to
membership on equal footing, and demanded State
interference, on the assumption that voluntary efforts
had proved their inadequacy. But it was not till 1886
that the first Shop Hours Regulation Act was passed,
providing that young persons under eighteen were not
to work more than seventy-four hours a week. The
hours of adult shop assistants were not restricted by
law until the twentieth century was well on its way.

The president of the Shop Hours League, Thomas
Sutherst, was therefore not much exaggerating when
he claimed in 1884 that

at this moment vast numbers of assistants of both sexes are
being robbed of health, robust constitutions are being
broken down, disease and infirmities of all kinds are being
sown broadcast behind the counter, and death is daily
carrying off the victims of long hours and overwork.1

The working week of a majority of shop assistants at
this time ranged from seventy-five to ninety hours, the

1 Death and Disease behind the Counter, by Thomas Sutherst,
p. 2 (1884).
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